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Mr. Palmer was interested, the election and installa-
tion of the Duke of Wellington as Chancellor, the
enthusiasm and hopes called forth by the occasion,
were public and prominent matters. The Tracts
were steadily swelling in number; the busy distribu-
tion of them had ceased, and they had begun to
excite interest and give rise to questions. Mr. Palmer,
who had never liked the Tracts, became more uneasy;
yet he did not altogether refuse to contribute to them.
Others gave their help, among them Mr. Perceval,
Froude, the two Kebles, and Mr. Newman's friend, a
layman, Mr. J. Bowden; some of the younger scholars
furnished translations from the Fathers; but the bulk
and most forcible of the Tracts were still the work of
Mr. Newman. But the Tracts were not the most
powerful instruments in drawing sympathy to the
movement None but those who remember them can
adequately estimate the effect of Mr. Newman's four
o'clock sermons at St. Mary's.1 The world knows
them, has heard a great deal about them, has passed
its various judgments on them. But it hardly realises
that without those sermons the movement might never
have gone on, certainly would never have been what
it was. Even people who heard them continually, and
felt them to be different from any other sermons,
hardly estimated their real power, or knew at the time
the influence which the sermons were having upon
them. Plain, direct, unornamented, clothed in English
that was only pure and lucid, free from any faults of

1 See note at the end of this chapter.
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